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LOVE AND DUTY. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


teine. Constantia, attributing te 
filial piety and gratitude alone, 
the pleasure which she took in 
the society of one of the finest 
and most amiable youths in the 





Constantia had obtained a new 


| auditor to hear the tale of her fa- 
| ther’s wrongs, her mother’s cv ffer- 
| ings, and to sympathize with all 

ROM this day forward, Ea- || 
gene and Constantia met frequent. 
ly by the sick eoach of Made- | 


the sorrows of the fair relater. 
She had also another sharer in her 
hopes of obtaining, one day, retri- 


| butivejustice, and of clearing from 
_ every cloud the reputation of her 


| parents. 


world, thought it was virtue to | 


; Rey t qi i i 

intulge her partiality, 
seek his conversation ; while Ea- 
gene, deceiving himself into a 


firm belicf that his attention to 


Constantia, and the avowed plea- | 


sure which he derived from asso- 
ciating with her, were the results 
only of admiration, pity, and.the 
justice due to oppressed innetence, 
centented with the present, Jook- 
ed not forward to the future, but 
divided his timeand his thoughts 
between the studies of his profes- 
sion, and the humble apartment 
of Madeleine. 
there a happier trio than Made- 


leine’s lowly room exhibited :— j; 


and to | 


And never was} 
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At these moments Eu. 
gene used to seize her hand, and 
swearon it, that if he should be 
engaged in his professional career 
when the real culprits, for whose 
d’Awglade had suffered, 
sheuld be brought te public jus- 
tice, she should have no pleader 
on her side more ardent than him- 
self, or more wholly devoted to 


her service, 


Benevolent attention to a lone 
ly and helpless dapendant, was 
the cayse of their acquaintanee, 
while each, unconscious of the 


gratified whispers of self-love, ad- 


‘mired in the other the kindness 


which dietated their visits to Ma. 
deleine, "Fheseason was a warm 
and splendid autumn; and as 
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Madeleine’s cottage looked into a 
spacious garden, the sultry breeze, 
which fanned them throagh her 
open Ixttice, was laden with the 
delizious fragrance of the orange 
blossom and other odoriferous 
plants; while the murmur of 
distant foumtains and the songs 

f bivds, disposed the mind to a 
sort of conteinplative pensiveness, 
favourable to tender impressions, 
and induced that contented 
silence which the full eenscious 
heart would not violate for worlds, 
The time was the hour of sunset ; 
and Eugene and Constantia, sit- 
ting by each other’s side, used to 
prolong their stay by the couch 
of Madeleine, till the magic shade 
of twilight stole over the tawney 
foliage of the garden, and threw 
a deeper shade over the tall trees 


mt | 
Sti 


of the late Champis L£lisecs, 

The monatonous murinur of 
the water falis, the distant hum of 
men, and the heat of the season, 
had usually by this time lulled the 
invalid into atemporary slumber ; 
and Eugene and Constantia, on 
pretence of fearing to awaken her 
used to prolong the siience so con. 
genial to their feelings ; while 
ever and anon aa unrestrained 
sigh from Eugene, and a suppres- 
sed oné from the bosom of Con- 
stantia, mingled with the varied 
sounds of evening, and harmoni. 
zed only to swell with the scene 
and its attendant circumstances. 








j Nor did they think of depirting 
1 till Madeleine awoke, end then 


her attendant was reluctantly 
summones by Eugene to wait on 
Constantia home ; for he was for- 
bidden that happiness. 


“ T have no wealth but anun- 
blemished reputation,” Censtantia 
used to observe ; “and ifa young 
man accompanied me to my 
indging, is would be mine no lon- 
ger.” 


This observation was too just 
to be argued against by Eugene 
—he sighed and acceded to it; 
but he used to follow her appa- 
rently unobserved by her, at a res- 
pectiul distance, in order to pro- 
tect her from insult, should insult 
ve offered : then he used to return 
home wich a satisfied ecnscience, 
ani thank God that he had done 
his duty by watching over a vir- 
tuous and unprotected erphan ; 
while Constantia, conscious of his 
protection, though she chose te 
seem ignorant of it, used to pour 
out her heart in thankfulness, on 
her humble pillow, to that gra- 
cious Be nz who had raised up te 
her a friend so de icate, so gener- 
ous, and so true. 


But the delusions even of vir- 
tue cannot, ought not, to last for- 
ever, and the truth, the unwel- 
come truth, soon burst on the 
minds of the unconscious lovers. 
Onc evening while constantia was 
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conversing, as Kugene’s eyes were 
fixed on her animated counte- | 
nance, and she had discovered that 
spite of her former boast, it was 
no easy task to took in the face of 
Eugene, even though he did think 
he: parents innocent, and had, 
therefore, bent her modest eyes to 
the grouni,—the too deep'y feel- 
ing Orphan expatiated on the 
p2ngs which parents must fee! 
on their death bed, when con- 
scious that they leave their chil- 
dren destitute of wealth and 
friends, and without the means 
of procuring either. 


«“ Think,” said she, “ what my 
father and mother must have felt 
when the thought of my orphan 
state, and my unprotected, un- 
mitigated misery came overs their 


minds. I witnessed my mother’s | 


agonies at the idea, and I only too 
well could imagine my father’s : 
—“ I leave thee, my child,” said 
she, “ ’tis true, in the protection 
of Heaven ; but then, as in thy 
father’s cause, Heaven sometimes 
for wise purposes, no doubt, allows 
innocence to pine in sorrow and 
in pain; and I know not to what 
misery I may leave thee: with 
no sustenance but what you may 
wring from a proud, unfeeling re- 
lation, or procure by bodily fa- 
tigue ; witn no friend to console 
or advise you ; without even the 








most distant hope that you will 





marriage, or even any marriage 
at all; for what parent would 
allow his son fo marry the 
daughter of the disgraced d’An- 
glades ?” 


At these words Eugene started 
from his seat, exclaiming ‘ Mer- 
cifal Heaven !” then rushed a- 
cross the room, and, throwing 
himself on a chair, groaned a- 
loud, 


“«‘ Are you ill ?”—For pity’s sake 
answer me!” cried Constantia, 
following him. 


“Tll!” faltered out Eugene: 
“ yes—I am ill indeed !—But dont 
alarm yourself; I shall recover 
presently.” 


He was indeed ill, but his ma- 
lady wasof the mind. The words 
of Madame d’Anglade, which 
Constantia had related, had woun- 
ded him to the soul; he forci- 
bly felt the justice of them, and 
the agony which they inflicted 
unveiled to him the real state of 
his heart. 


Shehad said, *‘ no parent wou'd 
allow his son to marry thedaveh- 
ter of the disgraced d’Anglades,” 
he knew that his father would 
spurn with indignation the idea 
of a connexion so degrading in the 
eyes of the world ; while he al- 
so knew that unless he married 


ever be able to form a respectable j| Constantia d’Anglade, ali his 
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hopes of ae were vanished | 
forever, 
of bein 
the parent whose slightest 
till now, 


Immediately the horror 
g perhaps forced to disown 

wish 
had been a law to him 
and to refuse to murry the wo- 
man whom he might design for 
his wife, overpowered his con- 
ade allthe 


sion of love vanish from his 


cious heart, and m dear 
cely 
eyes. 


“ Whatean I do to assist you ?” 
cried Constantia, wringing her 
hands in terror, as she gazed on 


Eugene’s pale cheek and disorder- 


ed mien. ‘ Madeleine,” added 
she, tunning up to her bed side, 


‘6 advise me what to do.” 


But scarcely had she said this 
when she uttered a loud scream, 
for she beheld Madeleine 


sensible on her pillow. 


lying in- 


Terror immediately roused Ea- 
gene from the indulvence of sel- 
fish sorrow, and he eagerly shar- 
Constantia the task of | 


voring to revive Made 


ed with 
endes eine: | 


but in ¢9o 


which wasthen throbbiay reas 


“ 


doing, the tenderness | 


fully within his bosom, and un- 
concciously within that of Cem | 
stantia, was perhaps increased. | 


Fach beheld the other perform. | 
ine, with eager zeal, the tender 
ofiiccs of humanity and friend- 
ship to a poor forlorn individual ; 

and as each stretched forth the 


hand in kindness to support the 
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j languid head of Madeline, their 
arms became united on her pillow, 
and ever and anon the trembling 
Eugene grasped the 
round arm of Constantia. But 
Madeline at length recovered, and 
with her senses instantly return- 
ed her consciousness of the feel- 
ings which had occasioned her 10 
lose them. Immediately, there- 
fore, looking alternately at her 
young friends with looks of com- 
passion and anguish, she sighed 
deeply, and desired them to leave 
her, as she wished to be alone 
in order to coilect her scattered 
thoughts, and act as her con- 
science dictated, 


Eugene suspected what she 
meant; but Constantia, fearing 
that her inteflects were injured, 
and that she was dangerously iii, 
refused to go, and declared that 
she would watch by herall night, 


“ T see your friendly 


and I understand your suspic 
replied Madeleine, observing the 
| look of alarm visible on her coun- 
| tenance ; “ but, believe me, my 
mind is ill at ease, for so is my 
I am convinced that 


—— S 43, 
meen ion, 


iy 


conscience, 
I have acted weakly, if not wick- 
ediy, and I must consider on the 
means of repairing, as much asin 

ne lies, the error which I have 


| committed. —O my dear child !” 
added she, addressing Eugene, 


“ITsee, by your downcast eye, 
that to you my meaning needs no 
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explanation.” Constantia was 
silent from surprise—Eugene from 
consternation; and on Madeleine’s 


urging their departure with viv- 





lent and increasing emotion, they 
both rose to obey her ; but they 
found that the rain fell in torrents, 
and to depart impossible. Accor- 
dingly they reseated themselves 
and endeavored, as Madeleine de- 
clared herself quite well, to re- 
sume their conversation ; but they 
tried in vain: Constantia was 
embarrassed, Madeleine sad and 
thoughtful, and Eugene seemed 


—~ ee 


| nate young man, the son of the 

President des Essars, has imbibed 
for you, the daughter of the dis- 
graced d’Anglade, a passion as 
ardent as it is hopeless ? and one 
of whose existence he was not, 
I believe, conscious till you related 
your mother’s dying words, and 
sorrowed him that to you the 
happiness of a married life was for 
ever forbidden by the prejudices of 
society !” 

No sooner had Madeleine utter- 
ed these words than Eugene was 


at Constantia’s feet, alive to no 








a prey to violent uneasiness. At: 
length Madeleine exclaimed ! 


‘* Why do you not converse, my ‘ 


children ?—Take advantage of the 
last opportunity which you will 
perhaps ever have of enjoying :: 
each other’s society ; for here, in 


this house after this moment, you : 
will never meet again.” f 
’ 


On hearing thig strange and un- 
unwelcome declaration, both Con- 
stantia and Eugene arose, and, 
hastening to her bed side, demand- ; 
jng an explanation of it.—Con- | 

! 





stantia did so with only a remote 
and confused notion of the truth; 
but Eugene was well aware of | 
her motives, and though he la- 
mented, he could not venture to 
condemn thein. 


Alas! replied Madeleine, ad- 
dressing Constantia, “ see you not 
he, that unforta- 





my child, that 


t 
! 
| 


* ener 


any more.” 
j 


consideration but the pleasure of 
knowing that she was informed 
of that ardent love, that hopelcss 
but indeliable attachment, which 
he now knew that he entertained 
for her, but from duty and timidity 

would not have had courage to 
declare to her himself. But his JOY 
was of short duration. 

(T'o be Continued. ) 





A poor player haviag lent a 
trifle to one of his companions, 
spoke to him of it behind the 


' 
¢ 
j the scenes, adding, “ By my hel- 


met, Tom, these five dollars I lent 


‘ you ought to be paid ! You know 
i | want it, as Frank won’t trust 


Don’t talk to me 
about it, said the other, by all the 
helmets in the house, they shall 
be paid, in some shape or other. 
Well, do, that’s a good fellow ; 
and try and let it be as much ia 





the shape of five dollars ag possible. 
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FOR THE VISITOR. 


On fein asked the Question, 


Wi is MY BIBLE WORTH? 
Iw..c. t adopt the following re- 
‘). xinas aud conclusions :—~ 

rr 


HE first chapter presents us 
he most ancient and authentic 
history in the world: a history 
that contains the first written dis- 
covery that God has made of 
himself to mankind. A discove- 
ry of his own being, in his wis- 
dom, power, and goodness: in 
which the whole humai race are 
intimately concerned. He alone 
can teach man how much he is 
indebted to him for this discove- 
ry, and cause his heart to feel its 
obiizations to his wisdom and 
mercy. Every object that meets 
the eye, should teach him reve- 
rend submission and gratitude 
The earth and its productions 
were made for him, and the pro- 
vidence of God infinitely diversi- 
fied in its operations, watches 
The 


firmament of his power, the sun, 


over anc provides for him. 


moon, and stars which he has 
formed, not for himself, for he 
needs none of these things, but 
for hisintelligent creatures, What 
endless gratification has he de- 
signed, in placing within the 
reach of man the knowledge of 
these astonishing effects of his 


wisdom and power. 





ae — crass ~anonunte 


~ 


— 











The second chapter presents to 
us the assured certainty that God 
himself rested from his labours on 


the seventh day. This sabbath 


‘ wasthe first ordinance given to 


man——while all the nations of the 
world were seemingly in hire, 
the father 
and representative of the whole 


an T Pe en 
race. at aico 


and while he stood 
human shews us 
the first institution of 
the cause, bond, and ce: 
the social state, and 
siye emblem of the 1: 
flowing from love, cosifidence, 


and truth, 


is an e€xprege 
a 


appiness 


From which we may learn 
that every connexion we form in 
life-will have a stroug influence 
on our future destiny : earthly 
connexions are not formed merely 
for time, whatever we may in- 
tend, but involve our eternal in- 
terests also. With cawton, there- 
fore, we should take our steps in 
life, 


The third chapter shews us a 
most awful tragedy, in which all 
the actors are slain—in which 
the most dreadful murders are 
committed, and the whole uni- 
verse ruined. ‘The serpent is de- 
graded—the vroman cursed with 
pains, miseries, and a subjection 
tothe will of her husband—the 


man, the lord of this lower world 
doomed to continual toil and in- 
cessant labour, and the earth i}- 
self cursed with comparative bar- 
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renoess, Life and immortality 
are, however, brought to light by 
the gospel, and he who keepeth 
the sayings of the Son of God 
shall live forever. The sacred 
writings contain the words ef 
eternal life, and therefore are of 
unspeakable value. My bible is 
the road to everlasting life, and 
must not be abandoned nor re- 
jected. 


“ Infinity for thee js far too high 

To know what passes there; be lowly 
wise ; 

Tiaink on'y what concerns thee, and 
thy being ; 

Dream net of other worlds, what crea- 
tures there 

Live, in what state, condition, or de- 
gree ; 

Contented that thus far hath been re- 
veal'd, 

Not of earth only, but of highest hea- 
ven. 


GERA. 


INVISIBLE SPECTATOR. 





“ Te lash the vices of the age.” 





Noumser 8. 


Norune is, which is not 
of use. There may exist many 
things, the practical good result- 
ing from the use of which will 
fall infinitely short of a just com- 
pensation for the complicated mis- 
thiefs which the mere existence 











of these same things, must ne- 
cessarily produce. Weare bound 
to receive, and to profit by every 
salutary good which ts offered us, 
come whence it may. I shail, 
therefore, transcribe a letter from 
an old and much esteemed friend, 
the reported son of Somnus and 


Nox. Ad 
To the Invisible Spectator. 


Dear Srec, 


TIME first invigorates, then 
enervates, the human constitu- 
tion ; and lastly leads man totter- 
ing to the grave. Not 50 its ef- 
fects upon genuine friendship; 
which still continues to grow 
and strengthen, in spite of for- 
tune’s frowns, ner knows not 
change till the last expiring 
breath. Old and feeb'e, on the 
verge of eternity, the mind cons 
more than the trembling hand 
can record. Something so with 
me. However, I cannot forego 
the pleasure of communicating to 
you some interesting particulars 
ofa late and hazardous tour of 
mine. Early in the morning of 
the day in which the mysteries 
of Diana were wont to be cele- 
brated, I departed for the Oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. My blunder- 
ing guide mistook the name for 
the pianet Jupiter, for which he 
shaped his course, but lost his 
way, and about sunset janded me 
in a valley of the Moon, at the 
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foot of the mountain Leibnitz. 
‘Turough this valley flowed a ma- 
jestic river, on the hither bank of 
which stood a pleasant little c- 
ty. Judge of my surprise, when 
on entering it, I heard sung, and 
by a charming girl, too, these 


lines— 
There i 


Odd indeed it is, sir, 
The buck, and beau, and city- 


:2 custom in our town, 


clown 
Its supporters are, sir : 
skulking, trembling, 
fiying, 


Like the tim’rous hare, sir; 


peeping, 


Sitting, gazing, whisp’ring, gig- 
gling, 


Wever thing so rare, sir. 


This intelligible jargon filled 
cited 


wich 


my mind with anxiety, ex 
suspicion, doubt, and fear, 
considerably cuickened my step. 
aninn, my doubts and 


An 


irtellizent old funarian very in- 


a ah 
Arriving at 
fears were soon dissipated. 
t 
geniously related to meafew par- 


ticulars of the **custom” to which 


the above “lines” had reference. 


It was thus :— 


“ You observe many 
people intown. As 


Other places in 


here. The whote herd of gal- 
jants, from the fopiing to the | 


clown, profess to be extremely 


fond of the ladies. 





~ or comet 











young 
itis in most | 


our planet, so it Is || 


While they | 
gan seize hold of the arm ofa fair | 


one in the street, all seems well 
enough ; the tongue does its of. 
fice, sociability ensues. Not be- 
ing thas successful, the face of 
things is wholly changed. ‘The 
ladies must be songht, either at 
their own, or at some neighbor’s 
house. Instesd of walking in, 
and making known their errand, 
they first believe it necessary to 
The 


to fay 


* find out who’s there.” 
means of effecting this, 
the least of it, is truly laughable. 
‘The front windows are common- 
ly darkened in the evening, and 
for salutary reasons. Consequent- 
ly, some one of the most approv- 
ed courage, steals along through 
the back way—pecps into the 
room, and, half-informed, flies 
back, lest he should be seized by 
the throat as a trespasser; and 
with justice, for verily his suspi- 
cious actions would clearly mark 
him a thief. If, the 
report be satisfactory, they then 
drive in without hesitation—seat 
themseives 


however, 


in One part of the 
room, which of course compels 
the ladies to remain in the other. 
Thus they continue—no hilarity 
—no f.cecom of conversation— 
gazeat each other—say but Little 
—ithough they «probably think 
the more—w ra aed a good deaJ-— 
There 
are exceptions, but even these are 


titter and laugh as much. 


exceptionable. Although they 
are lively and fluent in words, yet 
they too often 


insult the unde. 
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*tanding of the fair sex, by dwell- 
ing upon light and trivial subjects 
in their conversation with them, 
as though they were but half wit- 
ted, or at inost, of capacity just 
enough to receive, and be well 
pleased with the slanderous, or 
envious dialect :—or with the fool- 
eries, foperies or vanities of the 
day :—or with the fulsome flat- 
tery, or cunning hypocrisy, of the 
ignorant, weak or designing.— 
There is one other circumstance 
which ought not to be omitted. 
If a stranger happen in, generally 
he may sit till his eyes grow dim 
with age, or his tongue loos its use 
before he will be addressed or made 
acquainted withany one. Such 
are the outlines of this singular 
* custom,” among us lunarians, 
You will draw what inferences 
you please.” | 


Idid; and they are these: that 
such conduct is inconsiderate, im- 
proper; andsuch as the censo- 
rious might handle to much ad- 
vantage. Skulking round the 
house—peeping into the window 
“ yisum teneatis: quia ridi- 
eulumest.” So after they get 
into the room the striking pecul. 








iarity of most of their actions seem 
‘evidently to originate either from 
ignorance or bashfulness. 


While | 





in this posture of alternately ig- | 


ling and staring, gigling and sor- 
rowing, they appear to be very 
modestly waiting for a polite in- 





vitation from the Ladies to change 
seats, or enter into conversation 
with them : And whata pity 
it isthey will not so far condescend 
as to gratify them. 





But from all I could learn, the 
“ subject matter,” of what “little” 
conversation there is in these par- 
ties, of all things is the greatest 
outrage upon common right and 
common sense. Such as—for in- 
stance,—Bucks, Belles, Beaux, 
Fops, Clowns, Beauties, Deform- 
ities, &c. &c. with a patch on 
the back of each, Made up of 
a goodly number of defects either 
real or supposed, both of body and 
mind whether {rom nature or ed- 
ucation or neither : pink 
gowns, hats, bonnets, caps, rib- 
bons of various colors, handsome 
or humble, occasionally enter- 
spersed with a choice smatter- 
ing of big, pompous, high sound. 
ing epithets, and farfetched phra- 


ses. 





I trust you will soon take oc. 
easion of showing the intrinsic 
werth of woman, end of point- 
ing out scme of the many easy 
means of arriving to that degree 
of celebrity, to which the natur- 
al excellency of their nature so 
justly entitles them. There is 
a vast difference between right 
and wrong. If one begin wrong, 
and persist in it, five to one if his 
days be not full of trouble. 

Yours, affectionately, 
MONUS, 
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A flue speci. uen indeed of the 
ip ee 
urbauity of Launa’schildren. Their | 


maaners, however, are so like | 
those we have witnessed In mia- | 
ny places tu this wide world, thaé 
verily we shou!d have no doubt 
of their being «o,.cd from some of 
us, were there any possible means 
of comrmanniestion for visibie mcr- 


tals between the two planets. 


‘| misses, ten old maids, (to keep 


company with aunt) and above 
forty young beaus. Lard, you 
can’t think what spirits I’1 in, 
almost ready to jump ont of my 
skin. Do be one of us, snd bring 
your friends, Pencuke and Noisy 

| heve rare sport 
—-i'll introduce you 


along ; we 


—-i know } 








People in generai have no oc 
easion to complain of their tack of 
Yational facuities, though perhaps 
‘nay have of their culpable neg- 
lect of then: we see the right 
course, and approve it; still, 
however, we follow the wrong 
one. Most however have anea 
sy method of doing away their 
sense of duty, of reconciling their 
consciences to the multitude of 
improprieties which mark their 
career through life: eac: one ex- 


claims, “I would do better if I | 


could,” amd all is supposed well 
enough. 


I shall conclude this number 


with a letter from Mr. Prattle, | 


who seems to be ina very fro- 
jicssome humour, 


To Spec, 
My dear sir, 
in consequence of w hati in- 
formed you in my last, I have 
prevailed on our ‘olks to havea 
quilting frolick at our house next 
Wednesday. 1 have sent out 


tickets for about thiriy young 


|; SOW, 
| write you this, having been busy 


i? - lolly Darningneedleorum, 


ana Miss Miuy Slape*mail who 
are two of tle handsomest galls 
(except six) the* perhaps you evep 
i can scircely find time te 


there twelve hundred days writ- 


! ing poetry for the Visitor, (which 








Ll intend to hand in shortly, thro’? 
the medium of eight or ten cart- 
men) and'sprucing myself up for 
the expected party, as you know 
I’m a tasty fellow. Goed bye, 
I’m in great haste. 
Yours, ’till Wednesday, 
P. Prarris. 


« Guess,’ in order to guess what 
might be guessed by one possess- 
ing rational sense, without using 
four sheets of paper, we guess 
Must guess again. 





* Bob Short,’ cannot have a 
| place in the Invisible Spectator— 
the subject is entirely uninterest- 


ing. 


‘ Adelgitha’ is rather severe. 
T. P. 
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for the Weekly Visiter. 


To the Invisible S§ pectator. 


Sir, 


IN perusing your third num- 
ber, I was pleased to find that 
you had ridiculed the absurd prac- 
tice of redeeming pawns, yet was a 
little surprised that a gentleman 
of your penetration shonld attempt 
to stop the stream while the foun- 
tain overflowed. I am sorry you 
forgot to mention the inconsisten- 
ey of giving parties; for I have 
long thought it very improper, 
ezpecially to invite gentlemen, but 
never was so determined in my 
opinion as I have been since one 
evening last week. A circum- 
stance occurred, which I cannot 
help relating, as it will give a just 
reason why [| think parties im- 
proper, 


I happened to be with a party 
of pleasure, sleigh-riding; we 
stopped atan inn, not far from 
town, and to my astonishment 
beheld numerons groupes of young 
gentlemen, without any ladies 
with them. They had paraded 
themselves, I believe, for the pur- 
pose of making observations on 
the females who passed them. 
I happened to pass very near some 
of them, and overheard them say 
what an improper thing it was 
fey young ladies to be sleigh-rid- 








ing with gentlemen, and being a 
female myself, and likewise 
sleigh-riding, I was of course cu- 
rious to know why they thought 
so, and after hearing several ob- 
jections, such as their mixing 
with other company, &c. the 
most weighty reason I could hear, 
was, that it was an expence’ to 
the gentlemen. < For, (says one} 
we can have three rides for what 
it will cost for one, if we take la- 
dies along, and moreover, it is no 
more pleasure to us, than it would 
be to goto a party, and there, 
you know, we are not only treat- 
ei with every thing of the best, 
but it costs us nothing.” What 
a consideration ! since you have 
a yeason for the objection of the 
gentlemen, I presume you want 
no other for ours. I say ours, for 
I would not wish you to think 
that I am the only female of this 
opinion : so far from it, that there 
are already more than thirty who 
have joined me, and we have 
formed ourselves into a society, 
known by the name of T'he fe- 
males of Spirit, and, should you 
hear ofany young ladies of our 
Opinion, that is, if they are deter- 
mined not to treat or be treated 
by the gentlemen, I would thank 
you to give them an invitation te 
join us. 
From your thoughtful 
And 
Obedient servant, 
Berry Quega, 


” 
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Rape Terie. 
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THE CRIMINAL. 


* And now, which way so’er I tura 

or look, 
Scenes 
my view. 


of inces 


i hear my famish’d babes expiring 


groan, 
Thear my wife the bursting sigh 


renew!” 


AH! cruel fortune, thou hast 
driven me to this! Ah! my fa- 
ther! thou wilt not reheve my 
wants because I wedded the we- 
man of iny choice and not ofthine. 
Once was I stiled my father’s dar- 
Jing, the son for whom he only 
lived; and yet, for acting once 
eontrary to his will, he banished 
me from his presence with a pen- 
sion barely sufficient to support 
life: that pension now has ceas- 
ed; for what reason I am totally 
ignorant. An amiable wife and 
two children aze perishing for 
want, and unless I bring them 
something, they cannot exist. I 
went to my father’s house, with 
an intent of informing him of 
our wreiched condition: I 
my name, he would net see me! 


Must my babes starve ? they are | 


young, and my wife lies ill ; and 


Iam a wretch for thus joining | 


her to poverty ! Heream I alone 


on this dreary heath; and what | 
have f brought with me? a pistel | 
What | 


tort arrn a Fat D _ Pag ee ' 
heht Was f AL: iny i ars trans- 


¢harzed with death. 


- ha 


& 


form every thing into enemies ; } 





sant horror strike | 





| hike me. 











sent | 











it is the sun ! why dost thou shed 
thy beams on one, whom dire 
necessity hath made the foe of 


man ? 


Here am J, p'unged yet deep in 
this forest’s gloom, like the insi- 
dious serpent thisting for bis prey. 
On man, on a being formed like 
myself, am I to avente my want 
of bread? My family must live ; 
despair, do what thou wilt! Hark! 
what noise is that ? sure if resem- 


bled a horse’s tread. Undone man, 


what fate hath bid thee pass this 
way ? He approaches : how un. 
Serenity is pictured in 
his countenance. He little thinks 
that like the harmless bird who 
flies into the fowler’s snare, he is 
hastening to destruction. Oh! 
my wife! mychildren! “ Stop, 
traveller!” A moment for reflec- 
tion! O innocence forever fled ! 
my children are satisfied, and I 
am miserable. O Ged of nature, 
hear my cries; I would ask of 
thee forgiveness, for oh! the deed 
of yesterday hangs heavy on my 
soul. What havelI done ? I stop- 
ped the stranger, and asked his 
purse : he refused. I elapped the 
murderous weapon to his breast; 
and demanded it; he hesitated. 
In imagination I viewed my fam- 
ily perishing for food. I could 
not wait; the flint struck; the 
stranger fell; and, O! earth— 
hide mein thy bosom; wretch ! 
how do the words escape my lip 
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I beheld my father. Alas! I re- 
turned while yet conscious inno- 
cence held thine eyelids closed, 
the deed was perpetrated. Oh! 
my Ephemia ! thou knowest not 
the extent of my viliany! If thou 
didst, thou woulds shun my sight, 
and think me a devil that had as- 
sumed the form of man. What 
thy feeble frame cannot now stand 
the shack. Summon all thy for- 
titude, soon wiil the awful tidings 
sound dreadful in thy ears, 





4. 
SOFT breathed the zephyrs of 
rentle morn ; they sported. avith | 
the russet leaves of the venerable 
oalt, or whispered the children of 
Flora, as they lightly waved their 
heads and tremulcusly nodded to 
the breath of summer. Sol’s ge- 
nia! warmth pensive kissed away 
the tears cf evening that glisten- 
ed on the humble turf: 
picture of sympathetic benevo- 
lence, wiping the pearls of sorrow 
from off the pale face of distress 
and leaving not a chrystial wan- | 
derer behind ! Sweet musing si- 1 
lence reigned,and hashedthe mur- 
muring noise which nature can- 
not quell. Hark! the soft still- 
ness is disturbed, and meditation 
interrupted by a voice moreharmo. |} 
nic than the melody of Philemel. 
Methinks it is the pleasing tone 
*f some sylvan deity, the hallow- | 





lively 
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; to the verdant sod, the 


note of some guardian sy!ph ; but 
no! aform appears to view ; it is 
nature’s loveliest portrait. Alas! 
grief had left the (races of its pen- 
cil on the countenance of the fair 
secluder. Such was the thought 
of reason, nor did she think in vain. 
Hermitissa enteged a gloomy grot, 
a grotto formed by the hand og. 
time ; there art never dared to jn- 
trude, nor pompous decoration 
spoiled the beanteous work, At 
a small distance the eye of curi- 
osity spies an urn, the sad maus. 
oleum of some hapless youth, who 


| doubtless had fallen like the fra. 
| grant floweret, once the valley’s. 


pride: but nipt in the bloom, ere 
the dew of life has left its leaves, 
lo, it sleeps forgotten on: the 
ground, Child of mortality ! ‘hast 
thou seen this lesson engraved on 
the bosom of creation ? then ap- 
ply it to thyself. Oft did Her. 
| mitissa, with the melting eye 
| of dove-like pity, ken the urn, and 
as oft did she turn her eyes to- 
wardsthe placid canopy of heaven. 
: There was expression, there was 
piety, there was sentiment in the 
seraph-beaming look. Itimplor- 
ed the merciful Author of being 
for one tender:mercy, to mitigate 
affecti The prayers of virtue 
and innocence#in distress, Revela- 
tion assures us are heard, Hermit. 
issa turned her eyes from heaven 
sme of 
content bloomed on her cheek ; 
an¢ this the soliloquy that she 


ticn. 
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breathed : “ Porent of all! thou 
good Supreme! thy will be done 
with cheerfulness by those whom 
thou hast taught the lesson. This 
have I learned at thy benignant 
hand ; thou hast clothed me with 
affliction, and her power hath 
drawn me to this solitude, where 
misfortune keeps the school of wis- 
dom. May the volatile and young, 
who dance in the giddy circles of 
gaity, learn from hence that hap- 
ness is not the lot of mortals. Ad- 
versity threws his darts promiscu- 
ously, and sooner or later those 
may be pierced, who now bow at 
the shrine of pleasure, and felicity 
their own.” At this she heaved a 
gentle sigh; it said, alas! my 
Corydon ! the lonely cot is left : 
but oft the leok reverts hehind, 
till yon rising hill hides the urn 
from her view ; and Hermitissa is 


lost to my eye. 
[Phil. Repertory. 


oe arn 
ae 


We understand that the mana- 
ger has made a short engagement 
with Master Payne, who in con- 
sequence will make hisappearance 
on Monday evening next, being 
exactly two years since his first 
exhibition on any stage. It is 
rumoured that in a few days he 
will perform Edgar to Mr. Cooke’s 
Lear, when the public may ex- 
pect a treat seldom enjoyed in 
this country, | Columbian, 


In consequence of the former car- 
rier of this paper having been remov- 
ed from office, (as all great men are, 
now-a days) subscribers to it are re- 
quested not to pay any monies into 
his hands, on account of this esta- 
blishment, without a legal order from 
the proprietor. 


-——a fee: 
MARRIED, 


At Brooklyn, on Monday evening; 
by the rev. Mr: Woodhull, Capt. Cbris- 
topher Prince, to Miss Ann Du ce 


On Monday, by the rev. Dr. Kohl- 
man, J. J. Paul Hyde Deneuville, esq. 
to Miss Delphioa Despinville, daugh- 
ter of Col. Despinville. 


On Saturday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Thatcher, Mr. James Pad- 
dock, to Miss Louisa Lapine, both of 
this citys 


At Rye, on Monday last by the 
rev. Mr. Hargill, Mr. Benjamin G, 
Barker, of the house of S.& B. G. 
Barker, of this city,to Miss Deborah 
Purdy, of the tormer place. 


At Mount-Pleasant, on Monday 
evening last, by the rev. Dr. Nelson, 
Mr.John Willis, of this city, to Miss 
Maria A. Leacock, of M. Pieazant. 


DIED. 
On Saturday night last, Dr. Willet 
Taylor. 


Ow Tuesday night in the 37th year 
of his age, Thomas Ustick esq. 


In this city, Mr. Davis Blackley, 
blockmaker, formerly of New Londca. 


On Saturday Jatt in the 35th year 
of his age, Mr. Jacob Semple. 
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For the Weekly Visito?. 
——— ~ 


THE 
Orphan’s Soliloquy. 


Now chilling snow has whiten’d 
eer the plain, 
And sounding slecigh-bells jingle 
from afar ; 
The sportive throng that join in plea- 
sure’s train, 
Smile at creation’s transitory mar. 


Wnmindful of the orphan’s piercing 
Cry, 
Who, wet and cold, demand their 
gen’rous aid, 
In pleasure’s vortex they resounding 
fly, 
Yet shuna real—but to grasp a 
shade. 


The means employ’d to gratify the 
sense, 
Would give relief to every child of 
care, 
Would to the poor e’en luxuries dis- 
pense, 
And calm the throbbing bosoms of 
cespair. 


But vain pursuits <’er actuates their 
breast, 
Destroys each gen’rows jmpulec of 
the mind, 


Seed 


And folly’s fleetest visions are ca- 
ress’d, 

While softer sympathy is left be- 
hind. 


With hasty strides,to banish care 
away, 

They run in giddy dissipation’s 
ronnd, 

Drive picy hence, give passion bound- 
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less sway, 
Anc seek a bubble—but an empty 
sound. 


But it shall come, when in ancthe; 

sphere, 

Man shall of man no more a pit- 
tance crave— 

his pleasing thought shall dry the 
ORPHAN’S tear, 

This hope will cheer the solitary 
grave. 

EDWIN. 


OBSEQUY. 


To fair Pastora’s name, my reed 

Shall breathe its echoes o’er the mead, 
My song its tribute pay ; 

*T was she inform’d my artless straina, 

She, wonder of these happy plains, 
Inspires my rural lay. 


No rival maid, with grace so sweet, 

When social bands in converse meet, 
Detains the l.st’ning ear ; 

Soft sensibility, combin’d 

With strength, and harmony of mind, 
Bewitches as they near. 


But when*she wakes the powers ef 
sound, 

And calls obsequious echoes round, 
Resistless aye inspir ; 
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By her cxample, rapt, inspir’d, 
First was my beating bosom fir’d, 
To join the tuneful quire. 


As Cynthia moves through heaven 
serene, 

While starry hosts admire their queen 
And heavenly beauties bow ; 

With pity soft, an angel’s form, 

Genius bright, and virtue warm, 
Pastora shines below. 


Faintly the dew, by morn reveal’d, 
Transparent o’er the sprinkled field, 
Thy purity displays ; 
Ard ever may unclouded skies 
Illumethe rural lawn, and rise 
Yo gud, fair maid, thy days. 


[ Charles. Times. 


The Mad of Lod. 


1 SING the maid of Lodi, 
Who sweetly sung to me, 
Who’s brows were never cloudy, 
Nor e’er distort with glee ; 
She values not the wealthy, 
Unless their great and good, 
For she is strong and healthy, 
And b; labour earns her food. 


And when her days’s work's over, 
Around a cheerful fire 

She sings or rests contented, 
What more can man desire ? 

Let those who squander millions, 
Review her happy lot, 

They'll find their proud pavilions 
Far inferior to her cot. 


Between the Po and Parma, 
Some villains seiz’d my coach, 

And dragg’d me to a cavern 
Most dreadful to appreach, 

By which the maid of Lodi 
Came trotting from the fair ; 


She paus’d to hear my wailings, 
And see me tear my hair. 


Then to her market-basket 

She tied her poney’s rein ; 

I thus by female courage 

Was drage’d to life again ! 

) She led me to her dwelling, 

She cheer’d my heart with wine, 
And then she deck’d a table, 


At which the gods might dine. 


Among the wild Madonas 

Her features you may find, 
But not the fam’d Corregios 
Could ever paint her mind— 
Then sing the Maid of Lodi, 

i Who sweetly sung to me ; 
And when this maid is married, 
Still happier may she be. 


ete ol 





TO MISS 
WHILE with a pensive, anxious 
heart, 
Far from my lovely friend I roam, 
From her, sweet Peace ! Oh, ne’er 
depart, 
But make her breast thy constant 
home : 
For there thou’lt find a gentle train, 
(Fit inmates for so mild a guest ;) 
The heart that bleeds at other’s pain, 
‘That joys to make another blest, 
And why, cries Peace, is this requst ? 
Go to thy reason, she will tell, 
That in the lovely Delia’s breast 
Sweet Peace will ever love to dwell. 
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